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Abstract 

Meeting teacher expectations for a professional development programme (PDP) is expected to 
strengthen sustainable applied competence as programme outcome since teachers will be more 
motivated to apply the programme content in practice. A revised distance learning (DL) programme 
was augmented by a practical component comprising a work-integrated portfolio and audio-visual 
material, aimed to support the applied competence of practising teachers in the South African context. 
An evaluation of the way the programme measured up to teacher expectations was deemed critical for 
future DL programme design. A qualitative study based on an interpretivist philosophical approach 
collected data of teacher expectations for and of the practical component through multiple methods. 
Their contributions were linked with four main themes related to applied competence as identified in 
the literature. Participant expectations and experiences with regards to each theme were compared by 
means of electronic coding through ATLASti™. The findings show a strong correlation between 
expectations for and experiences of the way the practical component supports the elements of applied 
competence. Since DL is viewed as a viable and cost effective way to improve teacher competence in 
developing countries, these findings serve as impetus for further investigation and refining ways to 
support applied competence in a distance learning professional development programme (DL PDP). 

Keywords: pedagogical content knowledge, self-directed skills, application of theory in practice, 
professional teacher attitude, professional development programme, distance learning 
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Effective teacher educator environments must be created to “support, sustain, and ‘tune’ the visions, 
understandings, performances, motivations, and reflections of all its members” (Shulman & Shulman, 
2004, p. 267). We add to this notion by asserting that the environment should also be “in tune” with 
the expectations held by teachers for their own learning through a professional development 
programme (PDP). Creating such an environment for the diverse teacher population enrolling for a 
PDP delivered via distance learning (DL) in the South African context is not easily accomplished. 
Challenges specifically relate to the way a programme supports improved applied competence. 

In order to address these challenges, a work-integrated portfolio and visual resources were added to a 
professional development programme delivered via DL to Foundation Phase teachers practising in the 
Northern Cape Province of South Africa. It was anticipated that this model, where teachers are guided 
in reflection on and in practice as well as in the implementation of work-integrated tasks in practice, 
would not only support the development of applied competence but also assist in connecting theory to 
practice and the consequent development of a more reflective practice. 

DL programmes are often used for professional development and as initiatives by the Department of 
Basic Education (DBE) to improve teaching standards in South Africa. We therefore consider the 
exploration and evaluation of mechanisms such as the portfolio in equipping teachers for practice and 
motivate professional learning as imperative. Since evaluations of PD programmes mostly focus on 
teacher experiences and performance as a result of the programme, Schieb and Karabenick (2011), call 
for a focus on the interrelationships between teacher motivation and participation in a PDP (p. 8). In 
line with the view of these authors we believe that the findings of such investigations will guide 
educators and policy makers in aligning PDP goals with teacher expectations and encourage teachers 
to engage in PDP activities with enthusiasm (Schieb & Karabenick, 2011, p. 17). 

This article specifically reports on the findings of a qualitative investigation as part of a programme 
implementation evaluation which focussed on teacher expectations for the way a revised PDP will 
support their applied competence, the way they experienced the programme to have indeed supported 
their applied competence, and the relationship between their expectations and experiences with 
regards to the identified core elements of applied competence. 

Review of Literature 

The literature confirms the relationship between a teacher’s experiences of an education programme 
and the eventual impact of the programme on classroom practice (Beaudin & Quick, 1995, p. 18; 
Dewey, 1938, p. 44; Shulman & Shulman, 2004, p. 269; Williamson, 2012). Furthermore, Shulman 
and Shulman (2004) highlight the role of teacher vision in the successful outcomes of teacher 
education programmes (pp. 257-258). Such visions, which include teachers’ expectations of their own 
development and improvement, serve as motivation for learning: “Discrepancies between one’s 
visions and one’s performance can create the motivation to learn - or if too great - can discourage 
learning and replace hope with despair” (Shulman & Shulman, 2004, p. 261). 

To identify the so-called “discrepancies” between expectations for a programme and improved 
performance as programme outcome clearly implies an ability by teachers to reflect on the status quo 
and on the need for improved teaching competence. Where teachers’ visions or expectations for the 
way in which a programme supports them in improving their applied competence concur with their 
experiences of the way the programme met their envisioned learning needs, it could be a strong 
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indication of sustained improved teaching competence as programme outcome. On the other hand, it 
could also be the case that a programme which does not live up to teacher expectations could have 
debilitating consequences for improved applied competence as programme outcome. 

The incapacity of DL programmes to meet the needs of teachers with regard to their applied 
competence in the South African context is probably one of the reasons for the criticism levelled 
against the use of DL for teacher professional development. In his report on an investigation by the 
National Education Evaluation and Development Unit (NEEDU) into the state of Foundation Phase 
education in South Africa, Taylor (2013) refers to a “slippage between qualifications and competence” 
(p. 70). According to Taylor, the application of the same old remedies such as afternoon workshops, 
add-on programmes by distance, and short courses offered by universities and NGOs have no impact 
on the standards of education (p. 70). 

Various authors share Taylor’s concern regarding the incapacity of DL programmes to ensure 
sustained applied competence and improved practice as programme outcomes (Binns & Wrightson, 
2006, p. 8; Daniel, 2010; Perraton, Creed, & Robinson, 2002; Rowntree, 1992; Siaciwena, 2007). In 
developing countries such as South Africa, DL programmes for the professional development of 
teachers are mostly based on economies of scale. Large numbers of teachers practising in urban, semi- 
rural, and deep rural areas enrol for these programmes. The diverse student population, consisting of 
teachers with varying years of experience who are on different competence levels and from any of the 
11 language groups of South Africa, escalates the criticism against implementing such programmes. 

A literature investigation showed concurrence regarding the value of the portfolio as a means to 
support the development of the core elements of applied competence comprising pedagogical content 
knowledge (Darling-Hammond & Snyder, 2000, p. 537; Klenowski, Askew, & Carnell, 2006, p. 278), 
self-directed skills (Chetcuti, Buhagiar, & Cardona, 2011, p. 70; Shulman, 2003; Yasin, Rahman, & 
Ahmad, 2012, p. 3840), application of theory in practice (Berrill & Addison, 2010, pp. 1180, 1181; 
Klenowski, 2002, p. 273; Wray, 2007, p. 1145) and a professional teacher attitude (Farr Darling, 
2001, p. 117; Imhof & Picard, 2009, p. 150). Determining the way the programme/portfolio met 
teacher expectations with regard to the development of these core elements was deemed indicative of 
the way teachers will be motivated to implement new knowledge in practice in a sustainable way. 

Identifying and defining the core elements of applied competence from the literature was key to our 
evaluation of the way the revised DL programme component met teacher expectations with regard to 
support for improved applied competence. 

Core Elements of Applied Competence 

The following core elements are highlighted in the literature: the role of pedagogical content 
knowledge (PCK), a professional attitude, applied practice, and self-directedness (SD) with specific 
reference to reflection and inquiiy as basic SD skills, 

The literature emphasises the importance of teacher PCK which includes knowledge of learning 
content, pedagogical knowledge, and curriculum-specific knowledge as outcomes of an effective 
teacher education programme (Darling-Hammond, 2010, p. 36; South African Departments of Basic 
Education and Higher Education and Training, 2011, p. 11; Van Driel & Beny, 2012, p. 12). Shulman 
(1987) describes pedagogical content knowledge as the blending of content and pedagogy into an 
understanding of how particular topics, problems, or issues are organised, represented, and adapted 
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to the diverse interests and abilities of learners (p. 8). This view accentuates the interrelatedness 
between subject and pedagogical knowledge. Shulman’s depiction of the transformation of content 
knowledge through the act of pedagogical reasoning clearly requires self-directedness from teachers 
through reflection and inquiiy. 

The relational mental state that directs the behaviours of an individual (Ahmad, Said, Zeb, Sihatullah, 
& Ur Rehman, 2013) can be defined as attitude. The relationship between teachers’ professional 
attitudes and their performance in practice is well-documented in the literature (Opfer & Pedder, 
2011, p. 387; Tsai, 2007, p. 239; Vreugdenhil, 2005, p. 2). We strongly agree with Vreugdenhill (2005) 
who posits that attitude, which includes aspects such as motivation, personal beliefs, commitment, 
and principles is closely related to teacher behaviour and self-directedness and plays an important 
role in teacher learning and professional development (p.2). 

Grounded in the theory of Dewey (1938), various authors argue that application of theory in practice 
is important for durable changes in behaviour (Granlund, Berglund, & Erikson, 2000; Sandberg, 
Anstett, & Wahlgren, 2007). When students are exposed to quality teaching environments and have 
the opportunity to pragmatically link learning content in a meaningful and reflective manner, 
professional development will be effective (Lobman, Ryan, McLauchlin, & Ackerman, 2004, p. 32). 
Teacher education programmes, whether pre-service or PDP, should therefore include opportunity for 
guided application of theory in practice. 

Although self-directedness includes various facets such as self-regulation, goal setting, and life-long 
learning, two main qualities of self-directedness came to the fore in the analysis of the literature. 
These qualities firstly relate to reflective behaviour, including reflective learning and the development 
of a reflective practice (Boud, Keogh, & Walker, 1996; Dewey, 1933; Schon, 1983). However, reflection 
without action does not guarantee improved classroom practice. Therefore we view inquiiy, which 
means that teachers react on their self-reflections by pursuing more effective teaching and learning 
strategies, as the second fundamental component of self-directedness (Kansanen, 2006, p. 12; Stoll, 
Fink, & Earl, 2003, pp. 145, 165). Dewey supports the notion that the development of these two self- 
directed learning strategies through PDPs will eventually reverberate in the teaching practice of 
teachers: “It becomes an object of study - that is, of inquiiy and reflection - when it figures as a factor 
to be reckoned with in the completion of a course of events in which one is engaged and by whose 
outcome one is affected” (Dewey, 1916, p. 158). The central role of motivation in self-directedness and 
consequently also professional development, lead us to place this disposition at the core of our 
evaluation study. 

The Role of Motivation in Teacher Learning 

Although the literature confirms the role of motivation in teacher learning (Ferlazzo, 2012; Ley, 2005, 
p. l; Oolbekkink-Marchand, Van Driel, & Verloop, 2006, p. 219), motivation as an inextricable part of 
self-regulated learning is often neglected in programme evaluation. Zimmerman (2002) not only 
highlights motivation as an important prerequisite for meaningful self-regulated learning, but also for 
the way in which knowledge will be applied in practice (p.66). 

Timperley (2008) points out that adult learners such as teachers participating in a PDP are less likely 
than school-aged students to engage in new learning experiences if they do not see the relevance to 
their professional lives (p.12). This view emphasises that PDPs should offer content relevant to 
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teachers’ classroom practice and their specific learning needs. Should programmes meet teachers’ 
needs it will serve as motivation to engage with new knowledge and to implement new knowledge in 
practice. Motivation is integral to the learning process, and on-going learning as a programme 
outcome. Should a PDP further guide teachers in reflective learning of relevant content, applied 
competence will be supported through iterative cycles of reflection and seeking new knowledge to 
ensure a change in teaching practice as learning outcome. (Timperley, 2008, p. 29). This belief is 
shared by Williamson (2012) who maintains that the role of intrinsic motivation, when students are 
motivated to engage in the learning process because it interests them or when they recognise the value 
of a programme, has greater impact on student learning than extrinsic motivation driven by 
incentives. In the same way a high motivation for learning demonstrated at the onset of the 
programme can just as easily change to adversity in cases where teachers are disillusioned with the 
way a programme supports the development of their applied competence. 

Research Method and Theory 


Conceptual Framework 

The conceptual framework for this research is inspired by the model suggested by Shulman and 
Shulman (2004, p. 268) as a frame for a more comprehensive conception of teacher learning and 
development in teacher learning communities. While their model of teaching and teacher learning, 
illustrated as a set of nested polygons, focuses more on the role of teacher education in guiding, 
deepening, and enhancing the vision teachers have of their own professional development, our 
concern shifts to the role of motivation resulting from the way teachers experience a DL programme to 
meet their visions and expectations of the way a programme will support them in their applied 
competence. This emphasis on the determining role of affective factors in sustained learning outcomes 
is in accord with sentiments expressed in the literature (Ahmad, Said, Zeb, Sihatullah., & Ur Rehman, 
2013, p. 26; Rodgers, 2002, p. 858; Schieb & Karabenick, 2011). 

We adapted the multi-layered model of Shulman and Shulman by placing the emphasis on the 
relationship between teachers’ expectations and experiences with regard to the programme. This 
adapted model is based on the assumption that teachers who do not experience a PDP to make a 
difference in their practice will not be motivated to change or improve their practice as a result of the 
PDP. In the same way teachers who experience the PDP to meet their expectations and visions will be 
more motivated to apply new knowledge gained through the programme in a sustainable way in their 
classrooms. 

The core elements of applied competence identified from the literature form part of each layer of the 
multi-layered conception (Figure 1), namely, improved: i) PCK, ii) self-directedness, iii) applied 
practice and vi) professional attitude. The inner layer at the core of the model represents the 
expectations held by teachers regarding the way the programme will support the development of 
identified core elements of applied competence. The second layer represents the teachers’ experiences 
of the way the programme met their expectations with regard to each of these core elements on the 
assumption that a strong correlation between expectations (inner layer) and experiences (middle 
layer) will have a positive impact on the outer layer which represents sustained applied competence as 
programme outcome. The following figure illustrates this assumption of sustained applied 
competence grounded in the aligned expectations and experiences of teachers with regard to support 
for the development of the core elements of applied competence through a DL programme. 
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Figure 1. Sustained applied competence model (based on the model by Shulman and Shulman, 
2004). 


The incapacity of DL programmes to meet the needs of teachers with regard to their applied 
competence in the South African context is probably one of the reasons for criticism levelled against 
the use of DL for teacher professional development as debated by Taylor (2013). 

Teachers entering a PDP with anticipation that the programme will support them in the development 
and improvement of their PCK, self-directedness, applied practice, and professional attitude, already 
recognise a need for professional development. Should the teachers experience the programme to 
meet these personal expectations it could serve as motivation for learning and applying knowledge in 
practice. 

Shulman and Shulman (2004, p. 261) base their theory of teacher-learning on the argument that a 
teacher can develop a new vision (expectation) of her own teaching through for instance role models, 
reading cases, viewing tapes, holding discussions with peers, and reading theoretical accounts, 
thereby becoming dissatisfied with the status quo (p. 261). The inclusion of visuals on effective 
practice as part of the DL programme which is the focus of this article was based on this principle and 
served as a way to support the development of a new vision of teaching based on reflection on effective 
practice. It was anticipated that this visual resource, together with a work-integrated portfolio, would 
serve as motivation for teachers to improve their applied competence. 
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Research Design 

In accordance to the call made by Schieb and Karabenick (2011, p. 8) for research focusing on teacher 
experiences of PDP relevancy, we specifically set out to determine teachers’ expectations for the 
practical component of a revised PDP as well as their experiences of the way the DL PDP met these 
expectations (p.8). Grounded in the literature, we anticipated the findings to give us an indication of 
the value of the programme for sustained applied competence of practicing teachers in their specific 
teaching context. The researchers believe that congruence between teacher expectations and 
experiences with regard to the programme could secure applied competence as programme outcome. 

The four elements of applied competence identified from the literature, namely, pedagogical content 
knowledge, self-directedness, a professional attitude, and opportunity for guided application of 
knowledge in practice, served as categories for the coding of statements about the teachers’ 
expectations and experiences. 

Although a strong correlation between expectations and experiences is not a guarantee for programme 
success, the literature endorses the relationship between teacher motivation and sustainable 
outcomes. A strong correlation between these aspects could be an indication that the programme 
meets the professional learning needs of the target teacher population and thus endorses teacher 
satisfaction, and a weak correlation may be an indication of disillusionment with the way the 
programme meets the specific learning needs of teachers. Measuring the expectations before the 
programme against experiences during and after the programme could provide valuable information 
for programme designers of possible strengths and weaknesses of the design and content. The extent 
to which a programme meets teacher expectations is believed to be a strong indication of the 
sustainability of programme outcomes in practice. No studies could be identified that specifically 
focus on the relationship between expectations and experiences of teachers with regard to a 
professional development programme in the South African context. 

Methodology 

This implementation evaluation study followed an interpretivistic paradigm and intended to develop a 
deep understanding of the value of a PDP for teachers in their teaching context. The study is grounded 
in a qualitative research design to determine teacher expectations for the way the programme will 
support their applied competence, as well as their experiences of the way the programme supported 
elements of applied competence. Expectations and experiences were then compared in order to 
determine in which way the revised PDP met the teachers’ expectations. 

Data was collected before and after implementation of this practical component from a study 
population consisting of 50 teacher students who were enrolled by the Department of Education as 
the first of three cohorts in a bursary project. A multiple method design was used to collect data 
through various methods from willing participants. Through using a wide-range of interconnected 
interpretive practices, we hoped to get a better understanding of the phenomenon (Denzin & Lincoln, 
2013, p. 7). The following table gives a reflection of the data collection process. 
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Table 1 

Data Collecting: Samples, Methods, and Instruments 



Implementation 

stage 

Sample 

Method 

Expectations 

Pre¬ 

implementation 

39 

Open-ended questions of semi-structured 
questionnaire 


(before 

implementation of 
the practical 
component) 

15 

Focus-group discussion 


15 

Written expectations for the practice based 
component 

Experiences 

Post¬ 

implementation 

36 

Open-ended questions of semi-structured 
questionnaire 


(after 

implementation of 
the practical 
component 

4 

Individual interviews on experiences of 
learning portfolios 


Through content analyses the four elements of applied competence identified from the literature, 
namely, pedagogical content knowledge, self-directedness, a professional attitude, and opportunity for 
guided application of knowledge in practice, served as categories for coding the teachers’ expectations 
and experiences. Using the same categories for coding the qualitative data collected before and after 
implementation permitted a comparison between teacher expectations and experiences with regard to 
the four elements of applied competence. 

Analysis and Results 

A network compiled trough ATLASti™ allowed us to identify and compare codes related to 
expectations for the way the programme will support elements of applied competence, with 
participants’ experiences of the way the programme supported these elements (Figures 2 to 4). In 
Figure 2 the codes related to expectations are indicated with an exclamation mark - [!], while in 
Figure 3 the codes related to experiences are indicated with a hash [#]. These networks created 
through ATLASti™ reflect the total number of quotations linked to expectations and experiences with 
regards to the four core elements of applied competence. Therefore it is not reported as definite 
outcomes of the programme but indications of the way the programme met the teachers’ expectations 
based on quotations collected before and after the programme implementation. 

Quotations reflecting teacher expectations for the way the programme will support their knowledge 
(n=85) and improve their teaching practice (n=66) showed higher than the number of quotations 
linked to expectations for improved self-directedness (n=46) and improved professional attitude 
(n=i8) (Figure 2). 
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Figure 2. Expectations for the way the programme will support applied competence. 


However, this picture changes for quotations linked to experiences (Figure 3) where the higher 
number of quotations could be linked to codes reflecting experiences of improved self-directedness 
(n=i03) and experiences of improved professional attitude (n=68). Experiences of improved practice 
(n=52) and improved PCK (n=62) reflect somewhat lower than the number of quotations linked to 
expectations for these two core elements through the programme. 



Figure 3. Experience of the way the programme supported applied competence. 

Although code frequencies related to experiences (#) of improved practice and improved knowledge 
are slightly lower than the correlating expectations (!) for these competences, the network indicates a 
relatively good correlation between expectations and experiences with regard to these elements of 
applied competence (Figure 4). However, there is a significant difference between expectations for 
improved professional attitude (n=i8) and the participants’ experiences of the way the programme 
supported this element (n=68) and an even larger discrepancy between expectations for improved 
self-directedness (n=46) and experiences of the way the programme supported participants in this 
regard (n=i03). 
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Figure 4. Comparing expectations with experiences with regards to core elements of applied 
competence. 

Reasons for the higher frequency of links to expectations for knowledge gain through the programme 
as well as for guided application of knowledge in practice may be ascribed to the current dilemma of 
teachers who are often blamed for their poor subject knowledge (NEEDU, 2013, p. 8; South African 
Department of Basic Education, 2011, p. 108; Taylor, 2013). 

The low number of quotations linked to expectations for the development of a professional attitude 
may be ascribed to this criterion being overshadowed by more critical developmental needs, or that 
teachers do not view professional attitude as a PDP aim. However, the increase in the number of 
quotations linked to the teachers’ experiences of the way the programme supported them in 
developing a professional attitude may be of significance, since the literature highlights the critical 
role of teacher professional attitude in sustainable applied competence as programme outcome. 
Reasons for this higher frequency may be ascribed to the way the practical component included visual 
inserts modelling effective practice, while the working-integrated portfolio guided teachers in the 
reflective application of knowledge in a professional way in practice. 

The even larger discrepancy between expectations for improved self-directedness (n=46) and 
experiences of the way the programme supported participants in this regard (n=i03) may also 
indicate a new awareness of critical teaching competences such as reflection and inquiry. The working 
portfolio specifically required teachers to continuously reflect on their practice and to use these 
reflections to improve their teaching strategies. Where reflection as part of self-directedness is 
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frequently cited as one of the most dominant outcomes of the portfolio process (eg Brown, 2001; 
Chetcuti, Buhagiar, & Cardona, 2011; Darling-Hammond & Snyder, 2000; Du, 2013; Isore, 2009; 
Orland-Barak, 2005; Shulman, 2003, to name but a few), this high number of quotations linked to 
experiences of improved self-directedness serves as a strong confirmation of the value of the portfolio 
as part of a DL programme for teacher professional development. 

Conclusion 

The findings show a strong correlation between teacher expectations and experiences with regards to 
identified core elements of applied competence. Furthermore, quotations collected from teachers after 
the programme showed surprisingly high experiences of the way the programme supported the 
development of self-directedness and an improved professional attitude through the programme. 

Since DL is viewed as a viable and cost effective way to improve teacher competence in developing 
countries, these findings serve as motivation for further investigations into the most viable ways to 
include work-integrated portfolios in DL PDPs. Although this case study investigated the expectations 
and experiences of a small sample of teachers in one province of South Africa, the findings may be 
meaningful for PDP designers in other developing countries who are also looking for ways to support 
applied competence of teachers through DL programmes. 

The literature highlights the importance of alignment between teacher expectations and teacher 
experiences with regards to the development of their applied competence (Schieb & Karabenick, 2011; 
Shulman & Shulman, 2004). The findings may be a meaningful indicator of the value of a practical 
component as part of a PDP delivered via DL. Based on related literature, it is predicted that a 
programme which lives up to teachers’ expectations will not only improve their commitment but will 
serve as motivation to apply new knowledge and skills in sustained ways in practice. The correlation 
between expectations and experiences which is evident in the findings strongly suggests that teachers 
will be more motivated to apply new knowledge gained through the programme in practice. However, 
the true sustainability of improved applied competence as a result of the practical component requires 
further investigation. 

Teachers should experience a programme to be of value if it equips them to overcome challenges 
posed by their specific teaching contexts. In order to turn the current poor standard of education 
around, teachers do not only need to acquire the subject knowledge they lack, but they also require a 
change in their vision of what effective teaching and learning entails. Changing the vision of teachers 
based on critical reflection, not only of their own practices but also that of others, by means of visual 
resources in a PDP will contribute to the transformation of educational standards through improved 
applied competence. The following quote by a participant clearly illustrates a changed vision as a 
result of the programme: 

The portfolio has open my eyes and now I can look at my learners with learning barriers with 
positive attitude [...] Prior this programme I was very much frustrated I even put them aside 
cause I just didn’t have the knowledge and tip of dealing with them. Thank you very much! 
[sic] (Post-implementation semi-structured questionnaire). 
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Recommendations 

A major frustration for teachers who want to make a difference in the learning of their learners is 
when they do not have the knowledge, the tools, or the support to engage effectively with their 
learners (Timperley, Wilson, Barrar, & Fung, 2007, p. xiii). Meeting the professional learning needs of 
teachers in a PDP plays a critical role in motivating teachers to apply knowledge in practice which in 
turn plays a determining role in sustainable applied competence. PDPs should therefore not only 
make the proverbial “tick in the box” by supplying theoretical knowledge to teachers but also ensure 
that teachers experience the programme to support the professional development needs experienced 
by them in their specific teaching contexts. Teachers should therefore play a participative role in 
programme design and designers should hear the voice of the teachers with regards to their specific 
professional learning needs. 

Furthermore, PDPs aiming to contribute to the transformation of South Africa’s education standards 
should include design features that support teachers to link theoretical knowledge to their specific 
practice, and guide reflection on and in practice. Based on these reflections, teachers should be guided 
to find solutions to teaching challenges and to make informed choices in their specific teaching 
contexts. Such an accountable approach to teaching will further support the development of a 
professional attitude, which drives transformation in education. 
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